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CAUSES OF THE CONSERVATISM OF ENGLAND. 

BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q. C, M. P., AUTHOR OF " OBITER DICTA," 
"MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS," ETC. 



If mistiness were really the mother of wisdom, then, indeed, 
would the Duke of Argyll be the wisest of living peers. But 
Cardinal Newman, it is to be feared, was writing ironically when 
he professed to discover so close a relationship between mistiness 
and wisdom; and, any way, it would be rash to assume that the 
Duke of Argyll is wise merely because his meaning in his contri- 
bution to the January number of the North American Eeview 
is obscure. To what cause, one wonders, is this obscurity due? 
More than one reason for it might be assigned. But my own 
belief is that the Duke's obscurity and dark sayings are largely 
due to the fact that, for some reason or another, he does not speak 
out his whole mind. He keeps back so much that what he puts 
forward is hardly intelligible to the plain man, who once rode 
upon the top of a "bus," but who now, owing to the cost of the 
War with the South African republics, has dismounted from his 
cheap conveyance and become "the man in the street." 

The Duke looks about him and discovers that there is to-day a 
Government not only in office but in power, a Government formed 
"not on a conjectural platform, but one of tried and substantial 
planks. Never before has a majority of 150 in the House of 
Commons followed the Government whip's requests for five years. 
Never before has that majority on an appeal to the polls been sent 
back with power and purpose undiminished." It is, perhaps, a 
little early to assume, either that the reconstructed Cabinet is 
as powerful and as much respected in the country as was the old 
one, though the possibility of this may easily be admitted ; or that 
the new majority of 134 will "follow the Government whip's re- 
quests" as obediently as did the old majority of 150. But how- 
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ever this may be, about the facts there can be no doubt. There 
Lord Salisbury is, and there he has been since 1895. How came 
he there ? This is the question the Duke sets himself to answer, 
and he answers it in a breath. It is because of Mr. Gladstone's 
attitude in 1886 toward Home Eule for Ireland. Whatever else 
the Duke leaves in eloudland, this much stands out bold and clear. 

"It is necessary to go back fifteen years to know how and why it 
is that a Government formed not on a conjectural platform, but one 
of tried and substantial planks, is in office. * * * * It was impos- 
sible even for the most casual and careless to forget that these men 
had only been Liberal in the direction of constituting Ireland a 
separate nationality at the end of lifetimes devoted to combating the 
Nationalist Irish claim. It was seen at once that the act was done 
for continued power. * * * * It made England think that the party 
which could so surrender their convictions could not govern. And it 
is to this idea that the strength of the Conservatives is due." 

This idea or notion of the causation of the Conservatism of 
England finds great favor with the "small, transfigured band" of 
Liberal Unionists, who have unhesitatingly attributed the longev- 
ity of Conservative governments to themselves and to the con- 
tinued dread of the English electorate of Home Eule for Ireland. 

I do not believe anything of the kind. 

The Toryfication, if I may be allowed the word, and it is a 
convenient one, of London and of so many of our great towns in 
the north of England, and in other, parts as well, is one of the 
most striking political facts of recent times. I have watched the 
process in more places than one. It began long before 1886. 

Fair Trade, and all the fallacies and prejudices, deep-rooted 
in human nature, that to Fair Trade do properly appertain, had 
an immense deal to do with this Toryfication. 

The hearty dislike entertained by the working man (which 
by a strong effort of the imagination I can account for, though 
I would not seek to justify it) for the wealthy, middle-class, Dis- 
senting manufacturer, who had come to look upon the parlia- 
mentary representation of the town where he had made his money 
as something peculiarly his own, the devoted and self-sacrificing 
labors in the midst of the poorest parts of our huge populations 
which now characterize the clergy of the Established Church — 
sometimes contrasted a little unkindly with the non-parochial 
activities of the Nonconformist ministry — alike contributed to 
swell the rising tide of the new Toryism in our large towns. 
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About the same time, and at the very end of the life of the 
strange Being who had become the Earl of Beaconsfield, sprang 
up the great Disraelian Myth, which has changed the most un- 
English of all our Prime Ministers into an almost sacramental 
Symbol of Patriotism, and of a species of idealism which, though 
vulgar enough, is yet found more exhilarating than the pure wor- 
ship of Cheap Goods and Eree Markets. The Disraelian Myth 
has been worth many a legion to Lord Salisbury. The Primrose 
League is ridiculous enough; but men who want big majorities 
must not scorn the simply ridiculous. Nor do they. 

Tories after the fashion of Sir Edward Clarke are Dizzy's 
men, and Dizzy's men are to be found in every street of every 
town in the north of England; and they make more converts to 
what they call Toryism in a week than all the Liberal Unionists 
put together can muster in a twelvemonth. 

To fan this flame, to make it roar and crackle like fire in a 
forest, came Majuba. It is no part of my present business to 
discuss Majuba. Personally, I do not believe in great nations 
pursuing unusual courses. It is not usual for a great nation, 
any more than it is for a high-spirited man, when slapped in 
the face to sit down under it. That is not the way people behave 
in, let me say, Sheffield. It puzzled everybody, and what puzzles 
everybody can hardly fail to be misunderstood. The Boers did 
not understand us. We were magnanimous, and they thought we 
were afraid. We wanted to save lives and to inspire friendship, 
and in fact we bred contempt, and only postponed to a distant 
day a far more dreadful punishment. Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
an idealist in the disguise of a man of business, was in 1881 
all for magnanimity. Mr. Gladstone agreed with him; so did 
the Duke of Devonshire and the others. Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Duke are said to have repented. A truly repentant politician 
would be a novelty. Politicians rarely repent, though not infre- 
quently they have recanted. But seldom before has it happened to 
men to be carried aloft on the shoulders of a mob which, as it 
carries them, curses their criminal folly. 

Majuba Hill made Tories in streetfuls, and it certainly 
seemed as if nothing so Toryfying could ever happen again; when, 
lo and behold ! the same set of men who left Majuba unavenged 
allowed Gordon to die the death in Khartoum. So, at least, men 
said, and the saying completed the conversion of many thousand 
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waverers, particularly in large towns where men, women and chil- 
dren are closely packed together, and where strong emotions are 
"in widest commonalty spread." 

I will not pretend to be the happy man who knows the reason 
of things, but I do not hesitate to ascribe the growth of Toryism 
in London, and in the great towns of the north of England, 
mainly to the causes I have assigned. Other causes there doubt- 
less were; indeed, I could name some of them, but among the 
causes those I have mentioned stand out in strong relief. 

On the top of all these things came Mr. Gladstone's Home 
Eule schemes, which Scotland and Wales accepted, but which 
England failed to appreciate. Mr. Spurgeon shook his head, and 
Mr. Spurgeon controlled as many votes as Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Wesleyans could not see their way to become Home Rulers after 
the desired pattern; and, generally, the great Protestant interest 
began to scent Home Rule. It is quite true that Mr. Gladstone's 
Bills were never popular in England, but to suggest that their 
unpopularity, great as it was, manufactured Tories after the same 
fashion and at the same rate as they were being manufactured by 
Fair Trade, by the Disraelian Myth, by Majuba, by the death of 
Gordon — is, I think, grossly to exaggerate. 

The English elector has a true political instinct bred in him 
by his admirable common law, and grasps, at least as well as the 
majority of so-called statesmen, the realities and necessities of a 
political situation. Is the retention of Ireland compatible with 
free institutions? That was in 1886, and is now in 1901, the 
question. It so happened that Mr. Gladstone was a fervent lover 
of free institutions, and the bare idea of suppressing or cur- 
tailing free institutions in Ireland was repulsive to him. I re- 
member once making bold enough to remonstrate with him for 
not taking what I considered to be the proper amount of interest 
in Oliver Cromwell's christening robes, which were duly extended 
before him at Chequers Court. "I cannot bring myself," said he, 
"to care about Oliver ; he was no lover of free institutions." "But, 
at least," so I ventured to murmur, gazing at the christening 
robes, "you cannot deny he was a Christian." "I see no occasion," 
replied Mr. Gladstone, with one of his grimmest looks, "either to 
deny or to affirm your proposition." 

If then, we take free institutions for granted, what was to be 
done? Then there was something else for which Mr. Gladstone 
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had an enormous respect — the something he called "constitutional 
methods." The spectacle of eighty members of Parliament, 
elected according to the rites of the polling booth, all united in a 
demand for a reconsideration of the Act of Union, and going 
with unfaltering regularity into the same lobby, was in Mr. Glad- 
stone's eyes one of great significance. 

Such a situation had to be faced and dealt with in one way 
or another. Mr. Gladstone was not alone in his dealings with 
Mr. Parnell. It was no secret that Mr. Chamberlain had opened 
negotiations, and who could guess what Lord Eandolph Churchill 
might not do? 

Mr. Chamberlain's scheme was never put into a bill; so no 
one can say whether or not it was better conceived and more likely 
to recommend itself to England than Mr. Gladstone's unlucky 
efforts ; but a scheme Mr. Chamberlain had. Mr. Parnell had to 
choose between the two men, and he chose Mr. Gladstone. 

All this chaffering and negotiating made it plain to the plain- 
est that Home Eule was a disputatious matter, something to 
bargain about; and, having taken part in every General Election 
since and including 1885, I can only repeat that I think the Duke 
of Argyll is greatly mistaken in attributing Lord Salisbury's long 
reign to the supposed dread of Irish Nationalism. Liberal Union- 
ism is not, indeed, to be minimized. Mr. Chamberlain, despite 
his vulnerability owing to his truly astounding past, is an immense 
force in the country, as well as an acute Parliamentarian ; and the 
Duke of Devonshire is the most useful of men, not for anything 
that he says or does, but for the soundness of his looks and the 
sanity of his manners. But, as a whole, the Liberal Unionists 
have been overpraised and overpaid. 

Nor has anything that has happened since the failure of Mr. 
Gladstone's last Irish bill, tended to elevate opposition to Home 
Eule for Ireland into a loftier air, to endow it with the dignity of 
wise statesmanship, or to paint it with the colors of true patri- 
otism. What has Lord Salisbury done to banish the bugbear, to 
lay the ghost, of Home Eule? The Duke of Argyll gloats over 
the Tory majorities. Never before, says he, have such things 
happened in England. What has happened? 

Has Irish loyalty received its exceeding great reward? Are 
the Irish landlords, that faithful bodyguard of English ascend- 
ency, hoarse with cheering? Does Local Government, that 
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mighty engine of power, remain in the well-tried, and, to do them 
bare justice, capable and economic hands of the Magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions? Was it not the Duke of Devonshire who de- 
clared that to entrust Local Government in Ireland to the Nation- 
alists would be an act of madness only equal to the grant of 
Home Eule? And did not Lord Salisbury ratify and confirm 
this dictum, and adopt it as his own? What, I repeat, has hap- 
pened ? Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire have handed 
over Local Government in Ireland to the Nationalist Party, who 
are working the machine with unflagging energy and no mean 
skill to serve the ends of Irish patriotism; and though it is true 
that the landlords were bought off for a big sum of money, this 
in no way impairs the Nationalist victory, though it may rob the 
landlords of whatever self-respect might still be found adhering 
to them. How does the Land Question stand ? Does the defec- 
tion of Mr. T. W. Eussell mean nothing, nor the fact that, with 
the doubtful exception of Colonel Sanderson, there is no Unionist 
Member from Ulster in the present Parliament who is not com- 
mitted to some scheme of buying out all that is left of the land- 
lords, and of breaking up the large grazing farms ? 

One fact is apparent to all the world. Lord Salisbury's 
counter-proposals to Mr. Gladstone's have ended in a failure that 
is utter and complete. The depopulation of Ireland and the final 
eviction of the landlords may indeed make the granting of Home 
Eule some time or another easy and unimportant; but this much 
at least is plain, that neither Tories nor Liberal Unionists have 
exhibited courage or understanding in their handling of Ireland 
since 1886. The country knows this perfectly well, and is not in 
the least disposed to give either Lord Salisbury or Mr. Chamber- 
lain any credit for statesmanship in their conduct of the affairs 
of Ireland. They may write "Majuba" upon their banners ; they 
may encircle the name of Gordon with a bloodstained wreath; they 
may invoke the mysterious shade of Mr. Disraeli, and deck them- 
selves out with the cheap symbols of the Primrose League; they 
may play with Fair Trade and hint at hostile tariffs; they may 
make stage-love to the Colonies, and talk vaguely about an ap- 
proaching Union of the Anglo-Saxon Eaces — all these things they 
may do, with some show of reason and with the certainty of 
winning votes; but the arms of Ireland they will never quarter. 
They have settled nothing, and the question still remains : Is the 
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retention of Ireland compatible with free institutions? The 
Duke of Argyll apparently thinks not; for, though he does not 
speak out upon the point, he would seem to be in favor of repeal- 
ing the Act of Union to the extent of cutting down the number 
of Irish representatives to at least one-half of their present num- 
ber. But he doubts whether Lord Salisbury, for all his magnifi- 
cent majority, will attempt anything of the kind. "What pa- 
tience," says the Duke, "on the part of the Unionists!" Mr. 
Gladstone's failure to answer the Irish Question was at least 
magnificent; Lord Salisbury's failure is contemptible. 

The Duke of Argyll's fierce determination to see all things in 
Home Eule is amusingly illustrated by his ability to explain 
Lord Salisbury's victory last October by a reference to words used 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and without any necessity of mention- 
ing the War in South Africa, then being furiously waged, or of 
alluding to the fact that the dissolution was dexterously and dis- 
honorably chosen at a time when it was difficult to vote for the 
Liberal candidate without seeming to do the Boers a good turn. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is a better electioneerer than the Duke, 
did not in his telegraphic messages trouble about 1886; he was 
content to tell the electors that every vote given to a Liberal was 
a vote gained by the Boers. Mr. Balfour, who was specially 
retained to lend to this method of warfare the dignity of his char- 
acter, did so by explaining that Mr. Chamberlain did not mean 
that the Liberal candidate wished the Boers to destroy the army 
of Lord Boberts, but only that the Boers would in their great 
ignorance misinterpret the issue and be misled by the result, if 
any but the Tory were returned. 

An excellent reason, some may think, for not choosing so 
delirious a moment for a General Election. 

Everybody but the Duke of Argyll knows perfectly well that, 
but for the War in South Africa, Lord Salisbury would have 
had a hard tussle, and easily might have been defeated ; and that 
even in the face of the War he might, but for the distracted 
counsels and divided opinions of the Opposition, have been de- 
feated, and if so it would have been in consequence of the disgust 
and apathy of thousands of his usual supporters. 

It is all the odder the Duke's not seeing this ; for, the moment 
he leaves off counting Lord Salisbury's majority, which he never 
does quite correctly, and gets away from his causation, he reveals 
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himself in the familiar outlines of a half-hearted and suspicions 
supporter. There is no enthusiasm about him. He is far too 
honest to profess a confidence he does not feel. He marvels at 
the lack of courage and initiative displayed by the master of 
many legions. What is the good of a great army, if it goes 
nowhere, does nothing, and only marks time? Indeed, when the 
army does move, is it ir the right direction? The winter of the 
Duke's discontent is made manifest by numerous observations. 
Lord Salisbury "shuns to propose anything which may be called, 
however remotely, by the name of conscription." Things are 
what they are, and a man is either a conscript or he is not. About 
compulsion there can be no doubt. Eifle Clubs and cheap ranges, 
the patronage of the great and the subscriptions of the rich, the 
support of a patriotic press and the turgid eloquence of the pulpit, 
may make shooting at a target as popular for a time with working 
people as golf is at present with the well-to-do; but nobody could 
call this avocation, "however remotely, by the name of conscrip- 
tion." Lord Salisbury will continue to shun compulsory service 
in the army for a very good reason — because nobody can tell him 
whether he could carry it or not. The Duke is made melancholy 
by this timidity, and holds out to the Ministers who have the 
courage to grapple with this question the high reward of being 
called, with both originality and point, "Non Angli sed Angeli." 
Fallen Angels, I fear, they would be before they had seen the 
measure through. Besides, does it not savor of Little England- 
ism to suggest, even through the medium of a familiar quota- 
tion, that it is better to be an Angel than an Anglo-Saxon ? 

Another sore point with the Duke is that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has as yet done nothing to repeal the Finance Act of Sir 
William Harcourt. I find something almost intolerably pathetic 
in this "as yet." Perhaps there is still time. Even next session 
he might do it. The occasion is so auspicious, and the necessities 
of the landed interest so obvious. What a delusion is this to get 
hold of a man ! The horrors of war are still upon us ; the enemy 
remains in armed possession of the country our "forward- 
reaching" thoughts had already allowed us to allot to our soldiers ; 
a new debt of well-nigh two hundred millions of sterling pounds 
hangs round our necks; the prospective expenditure upon our 
army and navy beggars the imagination; fresh taxes must be 
invented, or old ones reimposed; the very food of the people can 
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hardly hope to escape the imposts of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who would gladly have resigned had he been allowed to do 
so; and yet, in the face of it all, here is a live lord who thinks 
he will wring our heartstrings by the old, old story of "country 
gentlemen who cannot live in their houses or give the same em- 
ployment as before," "and yet nothing of all this has been repealed 
by the Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer." 

Perhaps, after all, the Duke of Argyll is not under any 
delusion, and knows perfectly well that, as long at all events as 
the British Empire lasts, so long will the land of Britain pay 
at least as much succession duty as, after too long a period of 
dishonorable exemption, it was made to do, first, by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who wrought a partial reform, and afterward by the courage 
of Sir William Harcourt. Whether land-owners in the Colonies 
will ever rush to the Duke's assistance, and clamor to share his 
burden with him in exchange for the privilege of seeing a handful 
of their best talkers sitting in the Imperial Parliament and 
helping to shape the foreign policy of the Empire in the remarka- 
ble way in which our own members help Lord Salisbury, I do not 
know. Broad acres and fine sentiments seldom have a common 
ownership. In the meantime, our land-owners must go on pay- 
ing. After all, is it not insurance money ? What does the Duke 
himself say? "It may be difficult to persuade the toiling masses 
that any insurance of the future should come out of their pockets." 
Difficult — but not impossible, particularly if you teach by way 
of example. 

But the fact, I am afraid, is that the Duke, though an 
Imperialist of the true grain, is not yet a master of imperial 
finance. A great Empire abroad can only be maintained by a 
happy and contented people at home. The old colonizing days are 
over, and we have entered upon a new phase of self-conscious 
pride and glory. The Duke does not seem alive to this. He 
refers with marked disapproval to the social legislation of the day ; 
"it is all against capital," he says, "all in favor of labor." "Only 
at general pensions at 65 to all men and women does the Union 
Government hesitate." And how long will they hesitate? Free 
education was, we know, the gift of a Tory Government hanker- 
ing after country votes. But education is by no means the chief 
desire of an Englishman, though it may be his greatest want — 
free breakfasts, free music halls, no less than free libraries and 
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free baths. Is an Imperial Race, bearing all the burden of 
Empire here at home, to be denied its innocent amusements? 
Imperial Eome never grudged her citizens panem et circenses. 
Frugality at home and Empire abroad are no better fitted to live 
together than broad acres and lofty sentiments. People will not 
pinch themselves to paint the map red; they want to pledge the 
Empire in an imperial pint. Great military and naval establish- 
ments promote a corresponding expenditure in every department 
of the public service. Peace, [Retrenchment and Reform — what 
niggard words are these, smacking of Cobden and Bright in the 
days of Howard Vincent and Ashmead Bartlett! When Dr. 
Murray reaches these words in his great dictionary (so poorly 
called "The English Dictionary"), he will mark them obsolete. 
With Peace we have naught to do ; Eetrenchment, with all Europe 
snarling at our heels, is admittedly out of the question; and as 
for Eeform, it must be postponed until the War Office is put 
right. This is no time for economy, unless it be in education. It 
is an age of big deficits and big ideas. We must all pay, and those 
who have ever so little must pay for those who have nothing. 

The working classes have got to be properly housed. Lord 
Salisbury, who, to do him bare justice, never pretends to be a 
philanthropist, says so; for, otherwise, poor people will not go 
on voting for him in London, and then down will topple the 
Empire, and the map of the world will turn some other color. 
The keys of the Empire are kept in the miserable tenements of 
the poor, and on the poor man's vote depends 

"the glories of our blood and state." 
It is no use the Duke of Argyll quarrelling with social legisla- 
tion. The poor man must be kept in good humor and good health. 
He must be well housed and well fed, and his children may as well 
be educated. The poor man has grown a little tired of typhoid 
and diphtheria, and he hates the thought of the workhouse as 
much as ever did the Fellow of a College the cure of souls in the 
country that awaited him in his old age; he is sick of grinding 
poverty and of being hustled from slum to slum. In their hear- 
ing, you extol the Empire, and they cheer you, for well do they 
know who did the rough work that went to its making. But 
you must do more than extol the Empire. You must keep up 
the heart and the breed of the people here at home, and to do 
this will make inroads in many fortunes. 
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A pretty girl once had the audacity to jump on Dr. Johnson's 
knee and begin kissing the philosopher. "Go on, my dear," said 
the sage, complaisantly; "you will tire of that before I do." I 
will lay a small wager that it is the rich man, and not the poor 
man, who first grows tired of this hugging of the imperial idea. 

The Duke is very confident about the loyalty of the Colonies. 
He knows them and is entitled more than most to give evidence 
on their behalf. Like evidence of the immortality of the soul, 
one can never have too much of this sort of thing. "Wherever 
there is British blood, there is the ever enduring British bond." 
The Duke even goes so far as to say that the Colonies "are so 
much money at credit to be called in against a rainy day." 

Nobody, however, can have met a colonist and talked to him 
for ten minutes, without perceiving that Colonial loyalty is Brit- 
ish loyalty with a difference. It is a conditional loyalty, and not 
an inevitable one. It depends upon treatment; and, unless it 
receives the treatment it thinks it deserves, it is capable of being 
converted into a deadly and enduring hatred. 

There is a chapter of Eabelais devoted to a classification of 
fools, and among a very long list of fools, more than two hundred 
and fifty of them, may be noticed the Fool Imperial. What 
precisely Eabelais had in his mind when he pictured to himself 
an Imperial fool I do not know, but I think the description 
applies to a good many politicians of the present day, and par- 
ticularly to those who imagine that the times are ripening for 
a confederation of the Anglo-Saxon Baees. A Pan-Saxon Idea, to 
gc down into the lists and strike the shields of the Pan-Slavonic 
Idea, which has just massacred the liberties of Finland, and of 
the Pan-Germanic Idea, which has swallowed so much and is 
now looking askance at the seaboard of Holland and her hardy 
race of seamen! Fee-fi-f o-fum ! 

I do not suggest that the Duke of Argyll shares these mad 
dreams, though I was startled not a little by a sentence in which 
he couples together "English and American institutions." 

Lord Beaconsfield once recommended us all to take "Sanitas" 
as our motto. It is a very good one; but, just now, I think 
"Sanity" would be better. The two first Budgets of the Twentieth 
Century are more likely than anything I can think of to promote 
a Sound Mind in an Empty Exchequer! 

Augustine Bieeell. 



